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[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, 111.] 



WHOM DID THE CxREEKS MEAN BY "THE POET"? 

It is a common assertion, found in most hand-books, that whenever 
the Greeks said "the poet" they always meant Homer, hence poetic tags 
and random verses introduced by the phrase "as the poet says" are confi- 
dently assigned to Homer. When nothing corresponding to the quotation 
is found in the Iliad or the Odyssey the assumption follows that we are dealing 
with a reference to some lost poem which had been assigned to Homer. 

A careful study of this matter has given me some surprising results. I 
shall illustrate by two writers from the classical period and two from Chris- 
tian times. 

In Aristophanes "the poet" generally refers to the comic poet himself, 
such as in Acharnians 633, 644, and Knights 509, 548, so also in other plays. 
Demosthenes uses this expression of Hesiod in Or. 19, 244, where two verses 
are quoted from The Works and Days. Sophocles is referred to as "the poet" 
19, 347, since a long passage is quoted from the Antigone. A certain Xeno- 
cleides is given this designation in 19, 331 and in 59, 26. Oddly enough 
Demosthenes never refers to Homer as "the poet." 

In later writers this expression is used to refer to any poet, Homer as 
well as the least significant. Lucian in Nigrinus (9) refers twice in a few lines 
to a certain writer of dramatic poetry as "the poet," while in De Sallatione 
(93) the same expression is used of Homer, where the Odyssey is quoted. 

In Dio Chrysostom "the poet" is an absolutely undefined expression, 
since in Or. 36, p. 54 (Tuebner), the phrase is used of Phocylides, then soon 
with no indication of a change it is used of Homer. Or. 74. p. 255, the orator 
names "the poet" as author of a trochaic verse, then with no warning Homer 
is given the same designation and the Iliad is quoted. Oration 78, p. 285, 
has the words "as the poet says," then quotes three short lyric verses of a 
non-dactylic meter. 

It is perfectly evident that the Greeks had no feeling for any one poet in 
the use of this phrase and that the sentence used in Harper's Dictionary 
under the word Homerus "Homer was to them 'the poet' (6 7rotj;r^s) in a 
special sense" does not state the facts. 

Homer was quoted more frequently than any other poet, hence he would 
be often called "the poet," but in proportion to the times quoted he seems 
to have that title no more exclusively than Hesiod or Xenocleides. 

The Greeks were as impartial with their 6 ttowittis as we are with the like 
expression in English, since it embraces all grades of versifiers. 

John A. Scott 
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